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Manitoba Parliament Building, Winnipeg. 


Frank W. Simon, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


architects to build a Parliament House, and Mr. Frank 

Worthington Simon, F.R.I.B.A., is to be congratulated on 
finding himself among the elect. His designs for the Parlia- 
ment Building of the Province of Manitoba at Winnipeg, 
Canada, were chosen 
from among those of 
sixty-seven competitors. 

It was in December 
rg11 that the Provincial 
Government of Manitoba 
announced the competi- 
tion, which was open to 
all architects in the 
British Empire, for a new 
Provincial Capitol, as, 
following the lead of the 
noble old Romans, and 
the more immediate ex- 
ample of the people of 
the United States, the 
lieges of our Dominions 
and Colonies like to term 
their Parliament Houses, 
thus investing them 
with reminiscent dignity. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
P.P.R.I.B.A., was in- 
vited to make the final 
choice of designs, and in 
1913 tenders were ob- 
tained and contractors 
were chosen. All was 
not plane sailing, how- 
ever, for it was not 
wholly because of the 
war that in 1915 building 
operations abruptly came 
to a standstill. There 
were certain troubles 
that led to the resigna- 
tion of the Provincial 
Government of the day, 
the new Government 
calling for fresh tenders 
and appointing another 
firm of contractors 
to undertake the work. 

From the accompanying illustrations it will be seen that 
the plan of the buildings is aitch-shaped J, the end-arms of 
the aitch extending east and west, and comprising corridors 
running between the various administrative or clerical offices. 
Similar corridors traverse what may be called the stem of the 
aitch from north to south, and merge in the east and west 
corridors. Each of these corridors—those in the arms as well 
as those in the stem of the aitch—is about 300 ft. long. 
According to the official description the aitch is “contained in 
a rectangular parallelogram, 337 ft. by 328 ft. Between the 
north and south corridors are shorter passages running trans- 
versely to them at the centre of the building, and giving 
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| N the nature of things it can fall to the lot of very few 








STAIRCASE HALL. 


entrances and exits to the rotunda, above which is the Legis- 
lative Chamber, whose several entrances open directly on to 
the north and south corridors. This central space, 64 ft. in 
diameter by 84 ft. high, is covered by the dome that is the 
most distinctive feature of the exterior. It will be seen from 
the plan that only one- 
third of this middle area 
of the building is occu- 
pied by the rotunda, the 
other two-thirds of the 
space being allotted in 
equal parts to the book 
store to the south of it, 
and to the grand stair- 
case approached from the 
entrance hall on the 
north. The public gal- 
leries, which contain 300 
seats, are reached from 
the staircases, or by 
means of the lifts, situated 
at the four ends of the 
north and south corri- 
dors. Nothing could be 
more simple and straight- 
forward than the plan- 
ning, the four main 
corridors being direct 
and unintercepted gang- 
ways, and having there- 
fore nothing of that 
maze - like — character 
which in many a public 
building renders a visit 
the indoor equivalent to 
being lost on the York- 
shire moors. 

Simple also is the 
design of the entire 
building, its almost 
austere character follow- 
ing the adoption here 
of Ionic and there of 


_ Doric columns, for Greek 
= ' character has beensought 
throughout. In the ro- 


tunda, however, the 

Corinthian Order tempers 
the general severity. The site comprises, approximately, 
thirty acres, and is level, save for a gentle slope towards 
the Assiniboine River; and the grounds, when completed in 
accordance with the architect’s plans, will show a gradual rise 
from all four sides to a plateau surrounding the building to a 
width of about 70 ft. The cubical contents amount to nearly 
7,000,000 cubic ft., and the floor-space, exclusive of halls, is 
about 220,000 sq. ft. 

The external feature that arrests and holds attention, 
dominating the building—-the tower with its dome— rises about 
180 ft. above the main roof, making a total height of approxi- 
mately 250 ft. from the ground-level. The building is faced on 
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all sides with limestone quarried at Tyndall, Manitoba, thirty 
miles east of Winnipeg. The steps at the main entrance are of 
grey granite from Ignace, Ontario, and the portico to which 
they lead comprises six fluted columns of the Ionic Order, sup- 
porting an entablature which terminates in a pediment with 
tympanum carved in high relief, from models prepared by the 
late Mr. Albert Hodge, who died a few months after completing 
them. He here typifies by the central female figure, of heroic 
size, the Province of Manitoba; the subsidiary figures repre- 
senting Indolence, Industry, European Immigration (the new 
family in the new land), the tiller of the soil, a man and woman 
laden with the products of the soil, two female figures sym- 
bolizing the two great watercourses of ,Manitoba—the Red 
River and the Assiniboine. At the main roof-level, and flank- 
ing the pediment, are two Sphinxes, “gazing inscrutably east 
and west.’’ These also were modelled by Mr. Albert Hodge. 


The Ionic Order is, of course, also used at the east and west 
entrances.. At the east entrance there are figures representing 
respectively Lord Selkirk of the Red River Settlement episode 
in history, and the Sieur de la Verendrye, who reputedly was 
the first white settler in the Manitoba region. At the west 
entrance the statues are of General Wolfe and the Marquis of 
Dufferin. These figures were modelled and carved by Messrs. 
Piccirrilli Brothers, of New York. 

At the roof-level of the east entrance are heroic figures of 
an aboriginal “brave” and of a helmeted European, warriors 
both, and intended to symbolize War. At the west entrance is 
a group typifying Peace. Mr. Hodge modelled all the figures, 
which were carved by Messrs. Piccirrilli. 

The tower and dome reaches the height of 18o ft. in five 
The fourth stage, which constitutes the chief 
twenty-four columns of 


distinct stages. 
feature of the tower, comprises 
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LOOKING NORTH THROUGH STAIRCASE HALL FROM CENTRAL HALL. 





MANITOBA PARLIAMENT BUILDING, WINNIPEG. 














Plate II. January 1922. 


VIEW IN CENTRAL HALL UNDER DOME. 
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Composite Order, with entablature. architrave, frieze, and 
heavily projecting cornice relieved by a dentil course; while 
carved urns lend diversity to the surmounting parapet. 

At the base-level of the dome are four groups of statuary, 
representing respectively Agriculture, Science, Art, and In- 
dustry. These figures were modelled by Mr. Birnie Rhind, of 
Edinburgh, and carved by Mr. F. A. Purdy, of Michigan. 

Above these groups of sculpture the cupola of the dome rises 
in the form of an irregular octagon, terminating in a smaller 
cupola that reaches a height of about 250 ft. from the ground- 
level. Copper sheathing covers the dome, surmounting which, 
as terminal, is Eternal Youth, a figure in gilt bronze, bearing 
in his left arm a sheaf of wheat. 
was the sculptor 


M. Georges Gardet, of Paris, 


Entering the interior it is seen that, on the ground floor, 
semicircular arches open a dozen ways between the staircase 
hall and the surrounding corridors. M. Georges Gardet, of 
Paris, modelled the two huge bronze bisons that stand on 
pedestals one on each side of the stairs. 

A balustrade of Mazzano marble surrounds the staircase- 
well, and the radial marble floor, with its Greek key-border of 
Verde Antique, shows a combination of Glenfalls black marble 
with various shades of grey and pink Tennessee marbles. 

Filling the large semicircular arch over the alcove leading 
into the Legislative Chamber is the circular-headed panel 
painted by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, R.A., which was described 


and illustrated in the REVIEW for March 1921. Its subject is 


“Canada’s War Record,” and the painting is admittedly one 
of the finest efforts of this master of mural decoration. 

Under the Brangwyn panel is an alcove leading to the Legis- 
lative Chamber, which is horseshoe-shape on plan, and has a 
radius of 34 ft. 6in. on the circular portion, while the height 
of the chamber is 43 ft. In all there are sixty desks, arranged 
in circular tiers, the Speaker’s chair occupying the south end, 
while the Press Gallery is situated above it, immediately to 
the rear. There are six entrances to the Public Galleries, which 
have a seating capacity for 300. 

In niches right and left of the Speaker’s chair are two 
heroic-sized seated figures, in old-gold bronze, of Moses and 
Solon. They were modelled by M. Georges Gardet. 

The ceiling and wall decoration of the chamber is by 
Mr. Augustus Vincent Tack, of New York, and is an elaborate 
allegory of ancient law-giving, beginning with Babylon and cul- 
minating with Runnymede. Only in the Brangwyn panel, in 
Mr. Tack’s comprehensive allegory, and in the ceiling of the 
Library, is colour employed at all in the decoration, the 
panelled and coffered ceiling in the Library being painted in 
Pompeian colours which find a response in the crimson-leather 
upholstery. 

The total cost of the work was 8,075,865 dollars. It is of 
interest to note that the architect of the building, Mr. F. W. 
Simon, F.R.I.B.A., was in 1887 awarded the Tite Prize for a 
Classical design for a cathedral, and that he studied under 
M. Pascal at the Paris Beaux-Arts. 
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M. A. Pergolesit and Robert Adam. 


By Walter Shaw Sparrow. 


(Concluded.) 


N 1892 the late Aldam Heaton published two immense vol- 
| umes on English furniture and decoration of the eighteenth 

century. In weight avoirdupois they are almost as heavy as 
early Victorian chairs; but their facsimile reproductions are 
very good, and Heaton’s notes are brisk and roving. He says, 
for example, that Pergolesi, beyond doubt, was the acknowledged 
author of most of the beautiful details of Adam’s books. He gives 
no authority for this affirmation. A little later he modifies his 
choice of words, saying that Pergolesi ‘is known to have been 
the draughtsman, if not the actual designer, of the ornament 
contained in ‘The Works in Architecture of Robert and James 
Adam.’”’ Either Heaton had some authority, perhaps in 
manuscript, or he repeated what he had heard during his youth. 
But when a positive and striking statement is printed and cir- 
culated, its adventures afterwards are likely to be many and 
various. I find, for instance, in R. S$. Clouston’s “English 
Furniture and Furniture Makers of the Eighteenth Century ”’ 
(p. 252) a conviction very similar to Heaton’s : 
must have been immensely useful to Robert Adam as a 
draughtsman, for it is evident that he had the whole work of 
the school from which Adam took his ornament at his finger- 
ends, and where he restrained his too exuberant curves and 
flourishes it is difficult to discriminate between them, more 
particularly as a large number of Adam’s acknowledged designs 
were probably by him |i.e., Pergolesi!.”’ 

Let us turn to another book. It is “The Chippendale 
Period,”’ by K. Warren Clouston. Here we are told (p.123) 
not only that James Adam is very far behind his brother, but 


“ Pergolesi 


also “‘almost as far behind Michael Angelo Pergolesi, to whom 
a considerable portion of the fame of the brothers is due.”’ 
The author adds: “ Pergolesi rendered Robert Adam immense 
assistance, both in external architecture and in his books. 
Many of the drawings and beautiful designs in these were his 
i.e. Pergolesi’s|, and the execution of much that he [Pergolesi 
did not originate was frequently entrusted to him. It is now 
difficult to estimate the amount of his influence on Adam, though 
it is evident that it must have been great, as some of the work 
generally known by his employer's name can be definitely traced 
to his brain and hand.”’ 

No authorities are named! More surprising is the fact that 
even the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica”’ takes almost the same un- 
charted course; and as the little article on Pergolesi in this 
encyclopedia is unsigned, it carries with it the full weight of 
a national work of reference. Consider a few extracts. 

“Pergolesi, like Cipriani, was brought, or attracted, to 
England by Robert Adam. 
for the Adams, and his designs are so closely typical of much 
upon which their reputation rests, that it is impossible to doubt 
his influence on their style. His range, like theirs, was catholic. 
He designed furniture, mantelpieces, ceilings, chandeliers, 
doors, and mural ornaments with equal felicity, and as an artist 
in plasterwork in low relief he was unapproached in his day. 
His satinwood table-tops, china cabinets, and side-tables are 
the last words in daintiness which here and there perhaps is 
mere prettiness. Pergolesi likewise designed silver plate, and 
many of his patterns are almost instinctively attributed to the 


He worked so extensively 
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brothers Adam by the makers and purchasers of modern repro- 
ductions. There is, moreover, reason to believe that he aided 
the Adam firm in purely architectural work. on 

The whole question is one of historic truth; and surely it is 
astonishing that Pergolesi, after many years of unmerited 
neglect, should be acclaimed by ardent supporters who circulate 
statements requiring proof, yet do not think it worth while to 
say where their convictions may be verified. Not one of these 
supporters draws attention to the facts which my research has 
discovered, and which we will consider at once. 


From “Notes and Queries,’’ 16 December 1882, p. 490, I 
take some interesting matter : 

“Pergolesi.—I have a large folio volume of coloured draw- 
ings lettered on the back, ‘ Pergolesi’s Drawings from Montfau- 
con,’ all of them signed ‘ Pergolesi del. et pinx. 1776 (or 1777). 
Can any of your readers give me any particulars concerning this 
artist >—T.S.” 

No reader of “Notes and Queries 
but the large folio volume may be still in the British Isles, and 
the present owner may see this article. It would be useful to 
see what he chooses from Montfaucon’s volumes, and whether 
his brushwork has the swiftness of his engraved work. 

Again in Quaritch’s General Catalogue for 1883, vol. i, 
p. 1084, there is a book which, so I learnt recently, was pur- 
chased by Quaritch at Christie’s in 1878-79 : 

“ Pergolesi— Ninety-six Original Drawings of Arabesque 
Ornament by this talented artist, mounted on drawing paper, 
in a large folio vol., morocco extra, with borders of gold, gilt 
edges, {105. 1770.” 

If the date 1770 is correct, and Quaritch catalogues in the 
eighteen-eighties were not always correct in dates, it may mean 
that Pergolesi was then in England, and that one of his clients 


answered this question ; 
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bought the drawings and bound them richly. This folio also 
may not have been sold to a foreign collector. Its present 
owner is unknown, but a little advertisement (as in this article) 
may discover him. 

In 1883, moreover, Quaritch had on sale for £30 sixty-six 
plates [thirteen numbers] of Pergolesi’s designs, 2 vols., half- 
russia, and bound up with them were the original proposals for 
printing the Pergolesi ornaments, and ninety architectural 
designs by two of Pergolesi’s contemporaries, W. Thomas and 
James Lewis. Here is another folio to be found, for the original 
prospectus has important value. 

A copy of the original prospectus and a small fragment of 
an original are preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
yet they are not referred to by Pergolesi’s ardent friends. The 
fragment is easy to date, for it speaks of the twelfth number, 
which was published in 1791; but the copy belongs partly to 
this year, partly to 1777, I believe. In other words, the pros- 
pectus of 1777 was altered by Pergolesi in 1791, but not suffi- 
ciently to hide the whole of its date. Certain words belong to 
a time when the publication was still a project, while others 
belong to a later date, as in a reference to the death of Cipriani, 
for example. 

These documents have the value of point-blank firing. 
They bring us into such close touch with Pergolesi himself that 
we hear him speak, and watch the movement of his mind, and 
see that his character has a smiling patience and a suave per- 
sistence. He is determined to settle in London, like Cipriani, 
Carlini, and Bartolozzi; and though his tact is supple and very 
polite, he feels that mock-modesty will be a hindrance rather 
than a help to him, so he shows plainly that he is conscious of 
his easy and swift skill. Pergolesi, too, is a thrifty man; he 
decides that he will do all of the work himself, apart from some 
friendly “star” assistance which he will receive from Cipriani 
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and Bartolozzi, and which will enrich his publication with four 
very dainty and popular centrepieces. Cipriani died in 1785, 
just six years after Pergolesi started his long publishing venture, 
but the centrepieces from his tender and sweet designs were 
published in engravings by Bartolozzi, who lived on to the year 
of Waterloo. Pergolesi is very proud of his friends’ centrepieces, 
but does not say in which capacity he is proud, for he appears as 
publisher as well as designer and engraver. 

Did he act also as his own editor ? Sometimes, I think, and 
not without queer results. The engraved words under the 
plates vary a little, but they are always curious. Example: 
“Pergolesi Invt. Sculpt. Published According to Act of 
Parliament, August 30, 1792, No. 16 Broad Street, Golden 
Square.’’ When he dedicates the first twelve numbers to the 
memory of that Duke of Northumberland who used to be Sir 
Hugh Smithson, who was one of Robert Adam’s clients, and who 
died in 1786, Pergolesi describes a sometime patron as ‘‘ The 
Late Most High and Puissant Prince.’’ Prince! Also, eleven 
plates are misnumbered—a high percentage. But Pergolesi’s 
aim is to put his publication before his subscribers at a low 
price. Constant expert editing would cost a good deal, and I 
prefer good paper (to which he draws attention). The 12th 
Number, he says, will be delivered to subscribers at 6s., a low 
price indeed for five large plates of engraved art ; and “‘subscrip- 
tions and orders are received at the author’s, 16 Broad Street, 
Golden Square, where specimens of his work may be seen, and 
nowhere else.’” No discounts to middlemen, clearly ! 

“Mr. Pergolesi continues to teach Ladies and Gentlemen 
every branch of Ancient and Modern Ornaments, Designs, 
Paintings, etc., on very reasonable terms, in a manner which, 
for its character and expeditious method, and novelty of execu- 
tion, has gained him the patronage of many of the Nobility 
and Gentry of England*. Mr. Pergolesi, if required, 
will wait on any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman, with speci- 
mens of his work.” 

There is also another interesting statement, namely, ‘“ that he 
has long applied his attention to the ornaments of the Ancients, 
and has had the honour of designing and painting rooms, ceil- 
ings, staircases and ornaments for the Nobility and Gentry of 
England, and other countries.’’ Note the words “other coun- 
tries,’’ for they prove that Pergolesi came to England with the 
style he followed, and is not a copyist of Adam, as a good many 
persons have suggested to me. No copyist ever gains control 
over his materials equal and similar to the confident facility 
shown by Pergolesi; and we shall see later that he wants to 
keep in touch with his clients abroad by publishing in the final 
number of his work certain information given in four languages. 

Speaking next as publisher he “‘flatters himself that these 
designs will give pleasure to the Noblemen and Gentlemen, and 
be of great utility to the Architect, Painter, Sculptor, Modeller, 
Carver, etc., or any person concerned in those branches of the 
polite Arts where taste and ornament are required.”’ And he 
appeals again to technical workers by saying that he has 
chosen “superfine Imperial Paper fit for colouring.’”’ He him- 
self, then, while publishing a work in black and white, keeps 
design and colour before his mind as married affinities ; and he 
does so, remember, when drawing in colour from Montfaucon’s 
“L’Antiquité Expliquée.”’ Is it for this reason that he speaks 
of his designs as being in “the Etruscan and Grotesque Style” ? 
A few are grotesque, but the Etruscan style is regarded as 
Robert Adam's original composition. Pergolesi has a different 
view, placing his own designs united to colour among the pro- 
ductions of that style. 

Now, the information given by Pergolesi is a thing to be 
trusted unless evidence can be brought against it. A foreigner 
in London, who receives help from Cipriani and Bartolozzi, and 


* Note these words. 


who is eager to win subscribers in a time of grave national 
crisis, would be a fool, not an astute impresario, if he tried to 
attract financial support from art patrons and from architects 
and craftsmen by putting falsehoods into his prospectus. If 
he has not designed and painted rooms and staircases for English 
nobles and gentlemen, the comparatively little London of his 
time will be aware of this fact, for the whole art movement 
circulates from a small west and west-central portion. As for 
the pressure of national anxieties on all artists, we must remem- 
ber that in 1776, on 4 July, the British Colonies in America 
declared their independence, and that immense reactions 
followed, in the midst of which our country had to fight against 
increasing foes till 1783, when the Treaty of Versailles gives a 
few years of peace to her and to Europe. 

Yet Pergolesi does not hesitate to put money and much 
time into a very ambitious publishing adventure which will 
need for a long time steady support from enough subscribers. 
His aim in 1777 is to publish by subscription two big volumes, 
with 24 numbers in each volume, and 5 plates in each number ; 
120 plates in a volume. This very large scheme, with its 240 
full-page engravings in all, shows that Pergolesi begins his work 
in what he deems to be a secure position; and also as a facile 
and versatile ornamentist who believes that he will travel 
rapidly and well over his metal plates. His enterprise could 
not be undertaken by any foreigner who had not worked fo 
some years and with much success for English clients. But his 
confidence, in times of Gordon riots, Impressment Bills, defeats 
in America, and increasing war elsewhere, is thwarted by 
experience. It takes the good man fourteen years to bring out 
a dozen numbers. The plates in each number are dated, so it 
will be easy for you to learn approximately when the numbers 
are published. Gaps of time separate them, the widest one, 
between the eleventh and twelfth numbers, extending from 
20 March 1785 to 26 July 1791. 

Note the patience and persistence. A serial publication is 
harmed as a rule by irregular instalments; and yet, if Pergolesi 
has lost money without recompense, why does he not give up 
his venture ? I am inclined to think that William Pitt’s period 
of social reform, between 1784 and 1792, when war against 
France becomes necessary again, is friendly to Pergolesi; that 
he obtains more and more work, and by doing it well he wins 
new subscribers for the continuation of his book. 

After the twelfth number is published, he makes a change in 
his arrangements, for paper has gone up in price, and he is 
anxious. Artist like, he fears to put business bluntly, and 
taxes himself before he announces that he must ask more for the 
coming numbers : 

“Mr. Pergolesi most respectfully begs leave to acquaint his 
Subscribers, as well as the Public in general, that the next 
Number, being the 13th, as well as all succeeding Numbers to 
No. xxiv, the whole Numbers of the first Volume, will have one 
Plate each additional. The price will be 7s. 6d. each Number, 
including a Dedication (by permission), and a Portrait of the 
Nobleman or Gentleman to whom the Number is dedicated. 

“Mr. Pergolesi trusts, at the same time, it will not be thought 
an Overcharge, if he is compelled, by new Duties being laid 
upon the principal Article of his Work [paper], since the yea! 
1777, when he began his Publication, to raise the Price of the 
above Numbers, which will just indemnify him for the new 
Duties he must now pay. 

‘No. xii will be delivered to subscribers at 6s.”’ 

Pergolesi promises also that “a list of the subscribers’ 
names will be engraved and delivered with the last number, 
with the Title, Dedication, and Index of the Work, in English, 
French, Italian, and German.”” Unluckily, he does not live to 
fulfil this promise ; and his successor makes no attempt to com- 
pile a list of the subscribers. The thirteenth number is 
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published in August 1792, the memorable year in which Robert 
Adam died and Britain’s long struggle with Napoleonized 
France began. From this date to the year 1801, Pergolesi 
disappears from my research; then the fourteenth number is 
issued by his successor, whose name is spelt variously Dulau- 
champ, Dulouchamp, Dulonchamp, and who speaks of “the 
Late Signor Pergolesi.” 

Mr. Lenygon has said that Pergolesi works on into the nine- 
teenth century. If so, and Dulauchamp’s evidence neither 
confirms nor refutes this view, he manages somehow to live 
through eight years of bad times, and without any desire to 
complete his publication. Only four new plates are added by 
Dulauchamp, raising the total to seventy; and I learn from a 
Quaritch Catalogue that a reissue of the fourteen numbers 
dating from 1801 is printed on a bluish paper very poor in sub- 
stance, and that the dates on some of the early plates are 
altered, as from 1777 to 1778. Dulauchamp, acting as a man 
of business, tried to earn shillings by harming a dead artist’s 
handicraft. 

rhere are two dedications, with engraved portraits, in the 
fourteen numbers, and both are addressed to nobles who are 
found among Robert Adam’s clients and friends. I do not yet 
know in what way Pergolesi was helped by the Duke of North- 
umberland who died in 1786; and as for the second dedication, 
it appears in the thirteenth number, with a portrait of Elizabeth 
Duchess of Buccleuch (spelt Buccleugh by Pergolesi), whose 
husband was one of the pall-bearers at Robert Adam's 
funeral. 


For the rest, what is our attitude to be towards Pergolesi’s 
furniture? It is a topic full of pitfalls. Patterns for inlaid 
and painted tabletops are found among his designs; and a few 
pieces of wooden furniture, just roughly suggested, are placed 


against the walls in three schemes for room decoration. It isa 
pity that the seventy plates have no wooden furniture—no 
chairs, tables, cabinets, stools—by which we can judge him 
closely, as we do in his designs for silver plate. But books on 
wooden furniture were so common in Pergolesi’s time that it is 
easy to understand why he preferred to linger over another 
vogue. In Cescinsky’s book, vol. ii, p. 355, it is said that Robert 
Adam ‘was certainly indebted to Pergolesi for many of his 
furniture designs, and this seems probable, but absolute proof 
is wanting, 

Some of the furniture attributed to Pergolesi belongs, I 
believe, to Sheraton’s last phase, that introduced into furniture 
a comical varied show of wild creatures, ranging from camels 
and dromedaries to “a griffin’s head, neck and wings united by 
a transverse tie of wood, over which is laid a drapery, thrown 
easily over and tacked to behind.”” Sheraton might have 
remembered Bottom the Weaver's friend—a more homely 
animal with fair long cars. He speaks of chairs “whose front 
is composed of a dog’s head and leg, with shaggy mane joined 
by a reeded rail”’ ; and recently I examined two chairs belonging 
to this museum of zoological atrocities, but attributed to poor 
Pergolesi. They were painted white and red; their arms were 
formed by dolphins, carved and painted; lion heads appeared 
in the top-rail ; and in the splat portion was some twisted wood- 
work that resembled crinkled tape. Yet those chairs, absurd 
in their details, had poise and style in their general appearance, 
and, though worn by long usc, remained apart from the brief 
seasons of our perishable days. 

In this article are several illustrations of a suite of Pergolesi 
which used to be in the late James Orrock’s collection, and 
which can be accepted as genuinely typical. Lord Leverhulme 
has another suite, in his wonderful treasures at Hampstead ; 
it has two large settees and six armchairs. 








Alterations 


to Thame Park, Oxfordshire. 


G. Berkeley Wills, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


WRITER in describing Thame Park some years ago 
A says: “Within the limits of natural style it is difficult 
to find examples of architectural contrast more complete 
than that presented by the south and west facades of Thame 
Park. The south front is a most excellent and little altered 
specimen of the late phases of domestic Gothic, and was built 
at the moment when Renaissance influence had reached our 
shores, but, except very occasionally and generally in matters 
of internal detail, had not pierced the conservative shield of 
the English builder of Henry VIII’s time. The western front 
was built two centuries later, after many generations of 
English architects had steeped themselves in Italian forms 
and principles, and the last trace of medieval survival had 
vanished under the tyranny of triumphant classicalism.”’ 
The junction of the Tudor and Classic at the south-west 
corner is not so startling to-day as it sounds, owing to the 


This Tudor wing, and also the older kitchen wing, have 
passed through many phases. The former was originally 
roofed with stone slabs, and the junction with the west front 
shows signs of nineteenth-century Gothic work, though pos 
sibly it may be of earlier origin. 

About 1745 “Mr. Smith, an architect of Coventry,” built 
the western front for the sixth. Lord Wenman, to whose family 
Thame had passed about the time of the Commonwealth. 
Not very much is known of this architect, but he is reputed 
to have been connected with Gibbs in building Ditchley and 
the Radcliffe Library, and he built Edgecote, in Northamp- 
tonshire, which bears a likeness to the work here, and has the 
same arrangement of the grand staircase built clear of the 
main building to avoid screening the ground-floor windows. 

This western block, which was very accurately set out, and 
is a good example of simplicity and restraint, contains a fine 





SOUTH 


difference in levels, the mellowness of the buildings, and the 
huge box hedge at this point. 

[It is not possible to follow here the complete history of 
Thame Park, but the following points may be of interest. 
In the reign of Stephen, Bishop Alexander the Magnificent, a 
nephew of Roger of Salisbury, gave it as a site to a colony of 
the Cistercian mother house of Waverley. The house of 
Waverley, the first Cistercian monastery in England, was 
founded in 1128, and in 1139 building was begun at Thame. 
In 1530 Robert King was made abbot by Longland, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and it is to Abbot King that we owe, at any rate, the 
delightful low tower, if not the rest of the south front. An old 
Tudor external doorway still exists at the junction of the tower 
and main range of buildings, showing that the tower was added 
later, and the parlour on the first floor retains its linen-fold 
panelling, with internal porch, and carved wood frieze over, 
coloured in imitation of plaster, and showing clearly the 
influence of the Italians introduced into England in Wolsey’s 
time. Illustrations of this room can be found in Garner and 
Stratton’s book. 
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range of reception-rooms on the piano nobile, but these wer 
found unfortunately to have been much interfered with, 
probably by the last Lady Wenman, who 
William IV here, and died in 1870. 

Fairly extensive alterations have recently been made to th 
house by Mr. W. H. Gardiner, in accordance with the designs 
and under the supervision of Mr. G. Berkeley Wills, A.R.I.B.A., 
of 7 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 

The structural alterations include the rebuilding of opening 
between billiard-rooms, new stairs from ante-room to study, 
new pantry at end of dining-room, heating chamber, rearrange 
ment of bedrooms and bathrooms, new opening and columns 
at head of main stairs, new stairs from second to third floot 
etc. An entirely new system of heating and hot-water suppl) 
has been installed, additional electric light and drainag: 
luggage and service lifts, and redecoration of the whole hous 
with the exception of some of the rooms in the Tudor wing 
which will not be occupied at present. A small separat 
heating system has been installed here to keep this part of th 
house warmed and ventilated. Three self-contained flats hav: 


entertained 
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been formed over, the stables for chauffeur, stud-groom, etc., 
in the place of old lofts, and the cottages on the estate 
rebuilt or repaired. 

The decoration consisted to a large extent in removing the 
nineteenth-century work. Some peculiarly repulsive decora- 
tion in the Louis XV style has been obliterated from the 
hall, and the thick coating of brown paint and varnish pickled 
off from enrichments and the magnificently carved wood 
overmantel in the Grinling Gibbons style. 

The height of the billiard-room (16 ft.) was objected to by 
the new owners, and a deep cove cornice, with enriched plaster 
ribs, and a dado rail, was introduced successfully to make this 
room more “‘live-able.”’. The finely carved pine mantel here was 
found in one of the bedrooms, pickled, and the woodwork left 
slightly waxed. 

The height of the dining-room has also been apparently 
reduced by the deep frieze and beam necessitated by the 
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MAIN STAIRS. 


retention of the old columns with new Tonic capitals in place of 
the old badly modelled Corinthian capitals. These columns, 
which formerly stood where the new pantry is, and were 
imitation scagliola, are now finished ivory white, with egg- 
shell finish, similar to the new columns at head of main stairs 
and the woodwork throughout. 

The enriched plasterwork on the beam was executed to the 
wishes of Mrs. Gardiner, who also chose the old mantelpiece 
here. Mrs. Gardiner was also responsible for the colour- 
schemes and furnishing, which give a delightful restful feeling 
throughout. 

The imitation oak panelling and sash windows have been 
removed from the study, and the walls plastered and finished 
with a wood float and sanded texture. The old oak ceiling has 
been pickled, and one bay, which was in plaster painted 
brown, renewed in oak brought to the colour of the old oak 
work. 
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Piotograph by H. R. Campiow. 


THE OLDEST TREES IN LOMBARDY, PLANTED IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 
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Photograph by H. R. Campion 


OLIVE-TREE AT VARENNA, LAGO DI COMO. 
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Photograph by H. R. Campion. 


ENTRANCE TO THE VILLA ARCONATI, LAGO DI COMO. 





War Memorial, St. Anne’s Church, Birkenhead. 


s. Grayson and Barnish, Architects. 
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Photograph, Stewart Bale, Liverpool. 


This memorial has been recently erected to the design of Messrs. Grayson and Barnish, of Liverpool. It occupies a 
satisfactory position—in the west entrance porch, under the tower, the ceiling of which is at belfry height. This 
loftiness gave the opportunity of introducing the canopy, but owing to its being placed over an entrance the treatment 
naturally follows the lines of a screen rather than of the traditional canopied shrine. The porch is lighted by 
three large windows, therefore the names are placed on the wide walls. The names number 120 and are placed under 
the names of their regiments. ‘They are incised in the Roman manner for ‘clearness, and owing to the side lighting 
i with lime and wire brushes. 


are sufficiently legible without gilding or further treatment. ‘The oak is treated 








Correspondence. 


Carlton House— The 

Sirs—In reference to the very interesting prints of old 
Carlton House, described by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, P.R.I.B.A., 
perhaps you would allow me to call attention to some details 
of this famous structure still preserved in Sir John Soane’s 
Museum. ; 9 

John Soane transferred himself by arrangement with his 
master, G. Dance, R.A., to Henry Holland, Junr.’s office in 
1772, his main reason being a desire to acquire greater 
Henry Holland, Junr., was son of the 
well-known builder who had been employed by the Adams at 
Bowood and elsewhere. 


building experience. 


It is not certain how long Soane was 
in the office, but I rather think it was until he left for Italy in 
March 1778. Claremont, for Lord Clive (died November 1774), 
was one of the works on which for certain Soane worked for 
Holland. 
Soane’s relations with Dance and Holland continued for their 
lives. The pupil greatly regretted the necessity that arose for 
the destruction of Carlton House owing to Nash carrying his 


His salary is also known to have been £60 a year. 


new street uphill, so that from the top there was an unsightly 
In his 
opinion Holland’s suite of rooms was one of the finest in Europe, 


view of the skylights of the low, two-storied palace. 


and a distinction should be drawn between the early work for 
the Prince prior to his first and cultivated architect’s death in 
1806, and the later work done by others after that date. 
The colour-prints in Pyne’s af Royal Residences” are the best 
record we have of the palace. Soane preserved four eagles, 
one pair of which may be seen flanking the arched opening on 
the staircase view which you give. Photographs of these are 
reproduced in the Soane Museum Publication on “English 
Kighteenth-century Sculpture.”” He also brought away one of 
the famous vases on the colonnade in front of the house. 
(hese are not shown in your print. 

Prior to Holland’s employment the Adams had been asked 
by H.R.H. the Princess Dowager of Wales to design a screen 
wall for the Unfortunately, this 
drawing is not dated, but the engraving in Adam’s “ Works,”’ 
Part 5, Vol. I, is signed J(ames) Adam 1767, and the heading 
says “Design for a Gateway for Carlton House, Pall Mall, for 
the late Princess Dowager of Wales,” as it was published after 
her death in 1772. The detail plate of the entablature and 
capital of the Order is, however, dated “J. Adam 1762,” and 
differs materially from the Order shown in the later elevation 


ot 1767. 


forecourt of the house. 


It is, in fact, a study for what James, who had a 
weakness for ‘a new Order,” calls a “ Britannic Order.” This 
British Order design actually was made in Rome, while James 
was there between 1760 and 1764, and he evidently thought 
that this was a good opportunity to publish it, in connexion 


Adams 


and Henry Holland, Junr. 


with the 1767 design for the screen wall. The British character 
consists in lions and unicorns disporting themselves in the 
frieze, as well as ramping below the abacus of the capital. 
Between them is a sort of “ Victoria Cross” surmounted by 
an eagle and a large royal crown. 

Holland was engaged also on the Marine Villa at Brighton, 
which was eventually transformed by others into the well- 
known Pavilion ; but Robert Adam was asked to design a re- 
construction of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s first house at Brighton, the 
site of which was afterwards included in the grounds of the 
Pavilion. These drawings are also not dated, but it seems 
clear that they were made in 1786 or 1787. 

The second and final breach of the Prince with Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert occurred in 1808, two years after Holland’s death, and 
the subsequent work here and at Carlton House was entirely 
inferior. 

The columns of the much-admired portico of Carlton 
House by Holland, which were so fatally forced upon 
W. Wilkins, R.A., at the National Gallery, may be detected by 
their bases, though I have never known anyone comment on 
the fact... As I understand Sir Charles Barry’s early alterna- 
tive design, known by an old print, he would have solved the 
problem on the lines of Bramante’s Cancellaria, using two 
Orders, which would have given an adequate height to the 
frontage in Trafalgar Square It was a most extraordinary 
idea on the part of the Government of the day that the merits 
of Holland’s portico could be preserved by thus tying the hands 
of the architect of the New Gallery through their reuse, but 
if it had to be done it has always seemed to me that Barry’s 
idea was the right one. 

[ might add, in conclusion, that Soane, after Holland’s 
death, made an effort to secure his drawings, and it is greatly 
to be regretted that he was met with a refusal, based on the 
plea that they contained many private notes. Had Soane 
succeeded, as in the case of Adam, we should not have been 
so ill-informed as to the work of this very able architect. 

James Elmes says of Holland that he was of a modest and 
retiring character, but his abilities were well known to his 
brother architects at the time. Robert Adam must have been 
interested in him, as in the Soane Collection there is a rough 
note of one of his designs. 
the “Apollo, Drury 
nately burnt 


Holland’s most famous work was 
Lane,” built for Sheridan, and unfortu- 


[ am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR T. BOLTON, F.S.A., 
Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum. 


Publications. 


Two New 


Art manuals 
structions in art 


that is to say, books intended to give in- 
are as innumerable as grains of sand in 
Sahara, are commonly almost as arid, and are usually as 
indistinguishable one from another. Some stand out quite 
prominently—J. D. Harding’s, for instance, mainly because 
his work was overpraised by Ruskin, who was his devoted 


Art Manuals. 


pupil, and at least one has taken rank as literature 
‘‘Elements of Drawing,” 


Ruskin’s 
a book ingeniously compounded, like 
all Ruskin’s work, of fads and philosophy, dogma and doc- 
trine, but decidedly interesting to read withal, and by no 
means destitute of practised instruction. 

[t would be unreasonable to expect that a book prepared 
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with the definite object of giving instruction on drawing should 
rival the diction of a Reynolds or a Ruskin. If such an absurd 
hope were cherished with regard to either of the two books 
now under notice, it would be dispelled on reading the first 
half-dozen lines of either. Neither Mr. Salwey (1) nor Mr. 
Seaby (2) advances the slightest pretension to style. It is 
sufficient, however, that both authors have very clear notions 
of what they want to sav, and this healthy impulse carries 
more than half-way towards saying it always with clearness, 
if seldom with ease and elegance. Your artist, trained in the 
direct appeal that is of the essence of graphic methods, is not 
always or often dexterous in the use of the more dilatory 
symbolism of words and phrases. 

Throughout his book on ‘The Art of Drawing in Lead 
Pencil,” Mr. Salwey faithfully keeps in view his intention “of 
writing a treatise on the methods of obtaining a particular 
quality, with some sense of colour, in lead-pencil drawing” ; 
but he wisely refrains from pressing too hard this delicate 
point, which can be true in only a very limited sense. No 
matter how variously or how subtly graded, black cannot 
Mr. Salwey, 
knowing that very well, does not ride his hobby to death, and 
no one will have the hardihood to deny that with varying 
degrees of so-called blackness, and by cunning methods of 
contrasting them an artist may 
produce a picture which, compared with one that is coloured, 


express colour, but can only faintly suggest it. 


as by hatching and shading 


shows effects that, in their faintness of assertion, are “as 
moonlight unto sunlight, or as water unto wine.” Failure of 
this effect of differentiated “ values’? makes a pencil-drawing 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. 

Mr. Salwey combats very successfully, both by precept and 
exainple, the rather prevalent notion that a pencil-drawing is 
to be regarded as a mere preliminary to some higher form of 
art. In truth, the lead-pencil is capable of consummate effects, 
most of them peculiar to this medium, or at least peculiarly 
adapted to it. No other method is capable of such subtlety 
and refinement, and its undeserved neglect during the past 
half-century or so is apparently due to three main reasons : 
the simplicity and vulgarization of the medium (and, perhaps, 
the decline in quality of the pencils when first Cumberland 
black-lead began to be superseded by graphite); the superior 
brillianey and permanency of etching and pen-drawing; and 
the liability of the pencil-drawing to rubbing and smudging, 
until it looked like a study in stove-polish. It was called, not 
slanderously, both common and unclean, and was therefore 
largely abandoned for media that may have been superior to 
it in these respects, but not in others. 

Mr. Salwey’s admirable manual will go far towards re- 
commending the restoration of this neglected art to full favour. 
He presents for study, and accompanies by judicious comment, 
more than a hundred specimens of the work of modern masters 
of the so-called lead-pencil, including several charming draw- 
ings of his own. There are appended a chapter on decoration 


in England from 1660 to 1770, by Francis Lenygon, and some 
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very useful notes on the various methods by which pen-draw- 
ings are usually reproduced. It is worth while to note that 
on page 210 Daniel Maclise is disguised as David. 

In Mr. Salwey’s book landscapes and buildings predominate. 
On the other hand, Mr. Seaby, in his “‘ Drawing for Art Students 
gives most prominence to figure drawings, 
Moreover, 


and Illustrators,”’ 
which he analyses with acutely critical insight. 
as an experienced art-master, he is able to act as a safe 
guide past the many pitfalls that beset the path of th 
beginner in art. How alert he is to seize on any new idea that 
holds promise of helpfulness in the understanding of the prin 
ciples that underlie study and practice may be gauged from 
the following quotation : “ Referring again to the question of 
movement, mention may be made of the theory of Dynami 
Symmetry as set forth by Mr. Jay Hambidge. It is not pro 
posed to enter on the discussion of the theory here; it will 
probably provoke much discussion and controversy, but two 
points of interest in drawing from the life arise out of it. First 
it would appear that a maximum amount of movement 
obtains when the figure is contained within a square. If the 
rectangle enclosing the figure is narrower than a square, the 
action subsides, the figure shuts up as it were. If the rectangle, 
on the other hand, is wider than a square, the action begins to 
partake of a creeping character which is emphasized as _ th 
rectangle is widened. Secondly, the division of the en¢ losing 
rectangle, whatever it may be, by diagonals and other obliqui 
lines to important points gives the maximum of movement 


+ 


If the directions pass to less important 


within that rectangle. 
points the action flags and weakens.”” Mr. Seaby insists that 
the first step the teacher should emphasize in studying the 
living figure is what, for want of a better word, he calls move 
ment. His book is no perfunctory manual reciting age-worn 
axioms of art, but is the outcome of keen insight, wide ex 
perience, and sound eclectic methods of teaching. Not thi 
least valuable feature of it are its copious, well-chosen, and 
carefully analysed illustrations. 


1. ‘The Art of Drawing in Lead Pencil.’ By Jasper Sa 
A.R1I.B.A London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holbori Pj 
10s. 6d. net 

2. ‘ Drawing for Art Students and Illustrators.’ By Allen W. Sea 
vice 12s. net Same Publishers. 


Publications Received. 

“ Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age.”’ By Marjorie and C, H. B 
Cuennell Published by B. T. Batsford, Ltd., london. 

‘The Focus of Life.’’ Written and illustrated by Austin Osmat 
=Eate With an Introduction by Francis Marsden. Published by T] 
Moriand Press, Ltd., 

‘The Designers of Our Buildings.’’ By IL. Cope Cornford,. with 
foreword by William J. Locke. Published by R.1I.B.A., London 


The Palace of Minos at Knossos: A Ce mparative Account of the 


London. 


Successive Stages of the Early Cretan Civilization as illustrated by the 
Published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd 


; 


discoveries at Knossos.” 


London 


Chronicle and Comment. 
Salient Features of the Month’s Architectural News. 


Nice Point on Rights of Light. 


A new point was raised in a recent rights of light case 
(Lewis and others v. St. Helen’s Estate, Ltd.). Briefly and 
simply put, it is this—that to allow some of your light to be 
obstructed will prejudice your case against further obstruc- 


tion, the contention being, apparently, that a certain degree 
of obstruction of hitherto uninterrupted light is permissible, 
and that this degree should not be reducible in consequence of 
a prior obstruction. That is a free interpretation of the poin 
made, on which, however, there was no decision, the sub- 
stantive case being settled out of court. 
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A New Year Announcement 


Greater trust, fuller confidence, and closer co-operation 
have developed during the past year between the Architect 


and the Builder he selects for carrying out his construction. 


The new vision reveals everv building completed as a 
standing monument to the perception and ability of the 


Architect, and also, in due proportion, to the capacity 


and craftsmanship of the Builder. 


Contractors of repute deeply appreciate this new 
development and vision. They look upon it as some- 
thing which demands their utmost endeavours in loyalty 
of service, in faithfulness of accomplishment, and in 


integrity ot purpose and action. 


Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd. beg to thank the Archi- 
tects who haye honoured them during the past year by 
entrusting contracts to their Firm, While conscious 
that fulfilment may not always have corresponded 
to desire and endeavour, they are determined to 
continue to give in service, craftsmanship, and 
aspiration, the utmost that lies in them. 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 
LONDON, 5S.W.8 


Telephone: Brixton 2340 
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Further Electrification of Railways. 


It is welcome news to architects that the suburban lines 
of the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company are to 
be electrified. This reform should be of immense help towards 
abating the smoke nuisance that half-chokes and _ half-blinds 
Londoners, and disfigures, and to a certain extent destroys, 
their buildings. No railways, electrified or not, should be 
allowed to run above-ground in a great city. That they con- 
tinue to show their horrent heads above-ground is merely the 
survival of a primitive practice of early Victorian days. 


Dry Rot in ‘Timber. 


A Chadwick lecture delivered by Professor Groom in the 
gallery of the R.I.B.A. laid particular stress on the enormous 
waste as well as the grave dangers attendant on the insidious 
timber-disease known as dry rot. He quoted United States 
official statistics from which it was estimated that adequate 
protection of timber against fungoid growths would effect an 
annual saving of seven thousand million board-feet of timber. 
[t would seem that Merulius lacrymans, which had been com- 
monly regarded as the source of the evil, cannot act on wood 
that has not been already attacked by another vegetable pest 

Contophora cerebella. 


Mr. Bertram Goodhue and 
Mr. Donn 


During the American exhibition at the R.I.B.A. a most 
cordial welcome was extended there to those distinguished 
American architects, Mr. Bertram G. Goodhue and Mr. Donn 
Kach delivered an address having a distinctively and 


Barber. 


Barber. 
exhilaratingly American flavour, and each was charmingly 
eulogistic (with certain important reservations) of British 
architecture. ‘All my life,” said Mr. Goodhue, in a striking 
passage, “I have upheld as staunchly as I could the British 
tradition, and shall continue to do so, God helping me.”’ Mr. 
Donn Barber's eloquent speech included a timely reference to 
the New York Housing Law of 1916, under which buildings 
were restricted in height according to the part of the city in 
which they were to be built, the height of the building being 
proportioned to the width of the street on which its frontage 
would stand. In the commercial area the building might rise 
on its vertical face two and a half times the width of the street. 
Above this height the building might extend provided that it 
was kept within a specified ratio of set-back to height (usually 
1 to 3—set back 1 ft. for every 3 ft. up). In residential dis- 
tricts the proportion of height to width of street was less. In 
reply to a question as to whether skyscrapers paid, Mr. Barber 
said that beyond a certain point they do not. 

The 


American Exhibition and the London 


Tall-Building 


g By-law. 

Unqualified success distinguished the exhibition of photo- 
graphs and drawings of American architecture which was held 
at the K.I.B.A. galleries from 24 November to g December. 
Particular attention was attracted by the photographs of tall 
buildings and skyscrapers (in this country the difference 
between them is not always appreciated), with the effect that 
occasion was seized to press for a revision of the London 
County Council by-law restricting the height of buildings in 
London to 8o ft. All the leading traders in the great ‘“shop- 


ping centres,” it is said, strongly desire liberty to extend their 


premises skywards; but Mr. Paul Waterhouse, the President 
of the R.I.B.A., has found it necessary to correct a misappre- 
hension as to the attitude of the R.I.B.A. on the subject. 
There had been an impression broadcast that the Institute 
was in favour of taller buildings 
40 ft. or 50 ft.—but the President has explained that this does 
not represent the unanimous opinion even of the Building Act 
Committee of the Institute, still less of the Council, who are 
still deliberating on the subject. 


of raising the height by 


Mr. Nigel Playfair on Stage Design. 


Mr. Nigel Playfair’s paper on “Stage Design,” read befor 
the Architectural Association on 28 November, contained 
much encouragement for those who desire ardently to see thi 
stage set free from “the morass of mud and muddle in which 
it now finds itself.””. Mr. Playfair, whose association with that 
genius of mise en scene, the late Mr. Lovat Fraser, was so fruit 
ful of artistic effect, said, with sub-acid humour, that “hard as 
it may be to believe it, some faint notions of taste have by this 
time filtered down to the great theatre-going public, and 
therefore the manager, however unwillingly, is going to  b¢ 
obliged to call upon the artist to help him.”” Mr. Nigel Play 
fair called upon Mr. Lovat Fraser to help him, with the result, 
as we all hope, that the stage can no longer afford to ignore art, 
simplicity, congruity. In the course of the discussion tl 
followed the reading of his valuable paper, Mr. Playfair threv 
out the interesting suggestions that a school of stage design 
should be attached to the architectural schools, and_ that 
competitions in stage design should be arranged for the 
students. 


War Memorial 


Architectural Association 
Library. 


The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., formally opened, on 
15 November 1g21, the Memorial Library of the Architectural 
Association. In the course of his short address on this occa 
sion, the president of the Association, Mr. W. G. Newton, 
said, referring to the men in whose honour the Library has been 
made beautiful : ‘‘They very soon realized, and perhaps mor 
acutely than others, that war is an ugly carnival of waste. 
Yet with this clear vision they did not shrink, but, with a 
half-whimsical resignation, endured the long days: thos 
whom we honour this afternoon endured them to the end of 
their lives. And surely the highest heroism is to feel most 
deeply and yet keep an unconquerable soul.”’ Mr. Asquith, 
after referring to the recruiting and fighting services rendered 
by the Association, and to the fact that the Library comm« 
morates ninety-six men who were killed or who died at tli 
front, concluded by saying: ‘‘ You have acted very wisely in 
choosing as your memorial a library, which will be a nucleus 
of instruction, of illumination, and of development for th 
architects of the future. If there is a profession wedded to 
the arts of peace by all its traditions and associations, it is 
that of architecture.”” Sir Aston Webb proposed, and M1 
Stanley Hamp seconded, the vote of thanks to Mr. Asquith 


A Medal for the ‘ Best Building.” 


In commenting on the proposal of the Council of the 
R.1.B.A. to award annually a medal to the architect of the 
best building erected in London during each year, a writer i 
“The Manchester Guardian”? commends the idea, thus sum 


ming up the case: “The giving of a medal to the architect o 
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A Roman Iron Foundry, now the Site of the most 
up-to-date Rolling Mills Plant in Great Britain. 





Excavations for the Wew ADills revealed the site of a Roman Camp at 
Templeborough, at the Function of the River Rotber and the River Don. This 
Camp was established about 50 A.D. Twenty vears later, Cerealis, Governor 
of Britain, began the construction of a permanent Camp for the Roman Legions 
which was to be used as a Base to quell the Wortbern Tribes, 


The Camp was maintained for several centuries but was ultimately burnt 
down, Time obliterated all trace of its existence until the work of preparation 
for the erection of the Mew Rolling Mills began in 1919, when tbe modern 
Steam shovel uncovered most interesting relics of the old Camp, some of which 
are preseryed in our Museuns, 








The British Queen Woadicea, against great odds, dared to challenge the 
power of the migbty Roman State. To-day, modern Engineering Enterprise 
challenges the great commercial and economic forces of the forcign Fnvader, 


tbelp us repel this Jnvasion by specifying United Strip and Bar Mills, Ltd. 
material, and we will justify pour support in price, quality, and prompt service. 


Ferro=concrete Bars, Rounds, Squares, Flats, Angles, 
DHeragons, Ovals, Tube Strip, Doops, Strip, etc. 


United Strip § Bar Mills, Limited. 


The Fckles, Sbetticld. 
Telegrams: ‘Stribar, Rotberbam.’ Telepbone: Rotherbam 429. 
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the building that is considered the best of its class during the 
year will arouse a new interest in contemporary architecture, 
for we shall now know, at any rate, one building that is not 
considered by architects a bad building.’”’ The writer seems to 
think that negative evidence is better than none ! 


Alterations to Thame Park, Oxfordshire. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Collins and Godfrey 
of Tewkesbury, who also executed the decorations. Mr. Holland 
of Thame was responsible for the flats over the stables and 
other estate work, and among the sub-contractors were: 
Messrs. Benham and Sons, heating and hot-water supply; Messrs. 
G. and R. Brownand Messrs. Geo. Jackson & Sons, enriched 
plaster-work ; Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd., luggage and service 
lifts; Messrs. John Bolding & Sons, sanitary fittings; and Messrs. 
Hill and Upton, of Oxford, electric light and bells. 


The Legitimacy of White-lead. 

One of the best debated subjects at the International 
Labour Conference, which terminated in November after a 
month’s session at Geneva, was the majority report of the 
White-lead Committee. Their convention regulating the use 
of the material was at first rejected by forty-five votes to forty- 
four, on the representations of M. Godart, the French spokes- 
man, who demanded entire prohibition. Ultimately, however, 
the conference arrived at a compromise prohibiting the use 
(for interiors) of white-lead and sulphate of lead and products 
containing them, except in places such as factories where their 
use is pronounced by competent authorities to be necessary ; 
but six years must elapse before the convention comes into 
force. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


In considering the introduction of electric supply into the 
home, fear that the fixing of electric wires may damage the 
fabric and decorations is sometimes a deterrent. Formerly, 
when it was the invariable practice to run wires in tube or 
wood casing, there was reason for this reluctance to incur 
risk of irreparable damage and the extra expense of recon- 
ditioning the house. Wood casing is a notable disfigurement to 
the decorations of any building, and the erection of either 
that or steel conduit always gives rise to some disturbance to 
the premises and inconvenience to the occupants, the cost of 
restoration arising from the necessity for knocking holes 
through walls, cutting joists, etc., often increasing the outlay 
very considerably. 

It is possible, however, to install wiring without either 
damaging the property or causing any great inconvenience to 
the occupants, and this can be done by adopting the “Stannos”’ 
wiring system, which has been specially designed with this 
purpose in view. 

In this system the conductor with its covering of insulation 
is exactly the same as that used for wiring houses by the older 
methods, but with the important addition that this conductor 
and its insulation are completely sheathed in a sealed tube of 
tinned copper, thus entirely protecting it from injury. The 
wires thus sheathed are run either on the surface or between 
partitions, floors, and ceilings, or sunk beneath plasterwork. 
Where they are on the surface they can be carried behind 





RCHA OLOGICAL PHOTOGRAPHS AND POSTCARDS.—Details of 
Church Woodwork, Norman Doors, Rood Screens, Fonts, Cathedrals, 
Castle and Abbey Ruins, Scenery. Catalogue and sample, 4d., post free 
selections on approval The ‘‘Cambria” Series, by W. A. Call, The County 
Studio, Monmouth. 








Hampton & Sons, Ltd., Ecclesiastical Furnishers. 


Church Interior Work of Sopa 
every description—Struc- 
tural, Decorative, or 
Furnishing —carried out 
to Architects’ designs and 
instructions. 


Oak Reredos 


Made and carved in the work- 

shops of Hampton & Sons, 

Be vedere Road, 
LONDON, S.E.1, 

to the design and under the 
supervision of 

F.B.L. TOLHURST, Esq. 

M.S.A. 


of Oxford and Beckenham. tM 


AMPTONS 


HAMPTONS - DELIVER 
TO HOUSE BY OWN 
MOTOR VANS OR PAY 
CARRIAGE TO ANY 
RAILWAY STATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 









PALL MALL EAST 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : 


GERRARD _ 30 
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JACKSON’S 
Architectural Decorations 








S.S. “Scythia.” Architects ; Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, FF.R.I.B.A., Liverpool. 
WALL AND CEILING DECORATIONS IN FIBROUS PLASTER. 


FKIBROUS PLASTER 


Carton Pierre, Woodwork, Carving, &c. 


EXECUTED BY 


G. JACKSON & SONS, LTD. 


49 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 











picture rails, door frames, mouldings, etc., in such a manner 
that they scarcely meet the eye. Even when on the surface 
they are never sufficiently conspicuous to be obtrusive or to 
interfere with the The wire 
possesses an ample rigidity which will prevent sagging, and 
yet its flexibility is fully sufficient to enable the wireman to 
bend it round angles and corners. Attachment to the walls 
is made by means of small metal clips provided by the manu- 
facturers. The diameter of the completely sheathed wire is 
small; a single enclosed conductor cf ‘“‘Stannos’”’ wire, such as 
is used throughout the greater and more prominent part of 
an installation, does not exceed three-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter over all. 


general scheme of decoration. 


After the wires have been fixed they can be painted to suit 
the colour-schemes of walls, etc., over which they have been 
run ; so that, even when exposed on a plain surface, they remain 
unnoticeable unless their presence is pointed out. 

Erection is easy and rapid, and can be carried out without 
the use of special tools, small clips being first fixed to the wall, 
and the wire then run into the clips and fastened in place. 

Where a house is in course of erection or is undergoing re- 
decoration, obviously it is advantageous, from the point of 
view of invisibility, to run the ’ wire beneath plaster 
or behind partitions. 


“Stannos 


If the wiring contractors are permitted to install before 
the decorators commence work upon the walls and ceilings, 
“Stannos”’ entirely concealed by cutting 
small chases in the plaster and fixing the wires therein. The 
chase is then filled in and the decorative work 
If the wiring 


wiring can be 


can proceed. 
can be installed before the walls or ceiling are 
plastered these wires can be attached to the masonry or joists 
and the plaster laid over them bv the plasterers. Where a 
room is to be illuminated from fittings which depend from 
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ceilings, usually it is possible to run “Stannos”’ wires between 
the ceiling and the floor of the room above. The nature of the 
wire allows this to be done with a negligible amount of cutting 
away and making good, two or three floor-boards being re- 
moved and the wire threaded between the joists. When 
crossing joists it is only necessary to cut a narrow groove or 
bore a small hole. In the wiring of old houses this is a matter 
of importance, the indiscriminate cutting away of joists in 
such property for the purpose of installing wood casing being 
‘ practice greatly to be deprecated. 

Where it may be desired to light from points on ceilings 
and it is found impossible to run wire between the ceiling and 
the floor above, a “Stannos”’ 
of the ceiling. This would be impracticable unless a closely 
sheathed wire is employed, as otherwise, in course of time, the 


wire may be run across the face 


wire would show a tendency to sag. 

“Stannos”’ wire being enclosed in a copper sheath possesses 
the important characteristic of being proof against water, damp 
and the attacks of rats and mice, trouble arising from the latter 
cause being far from infrequent where other forms of wiring 
have been installed. It is, therefore, particularly suitable 
for wiring cellars, outhouses, etc. 

The ‘Stannos” system has been very largely adopted for 
every class of building ranging from small cottage property to 
large country seats, both of modern construction and of 
antiquity and historical interest. Recently it was selected 
and installed in the carrying out of a modernized scheme of 
lighting the markets at Covent Garden, and has been employed 
successfully in the electric lighting of many large institutions 
schools, churches, hospitals, et« 

“Stannos”’ wires and the accessories for their erection are 
manufactured by Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., at 
their works at Woolwich. 











DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E.10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers cf 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade KCark). 
BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


‘“*DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, Ac. 

“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 


“DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 
malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application 


Telegrams : Telephc ne: 
* DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty,AirMinistry,War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 
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